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Musings—Major and Minor. 
(By Albert Lohmann.) 
(Concluded. ) 

Reference was made previously in these col- 
umns to a movement that is on foot to stand- 
ardize music teaching in this country. A stand- 
ard course of theoretical and practical music 
study, not overhappily called Progressive Ser- 
ies of Piano Lessons, was mentioned as being 
published and promoted by the Art Publication 
Society, whose editor-in-chief is Leopold Go- 
cowsky. To-day we are enabled to say that 
not only the matter of standardizing but also 
the correlating of music study has been en- 
gaging the minds of the authorities of the Sis- 
ters’ College at the Catholic University of 
Washington, D. C., with the result, that the 
Art Publication Society’s Music Course has 
now .been incorporated into the scheme of 
music study at the Sisters’ College; at the 
same time, Mr. Alexander Henneman, Director 
of the Department of Schools of the Art Pub- 
lication Society, has been placed in charge of 
the Music Department of the Sisters’ College. 
The Course of Music as now announced for 
the Sisters’ College will lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. It will interest the read- 
ers of the Caecilia to know the subjoined re- 
quirements for obtaining this degree : 


Progressive Series 

of Piano Lessons : 
Theoretical 
Practical 
Teaching of School Music 
Gregorian Music 
Chant Accompaniment 
Polyphony 
Liturgy 
Latin 
Electives: Vocal, Violin, Organ, Harp. 
English Literature 
Introduction to Philosophy 
Philosophy of Education 
General Psychology 
Psychology of Education 
History of Art 
History of Music 
Aesthetics 
Acoustics 
Electives 


Courses. 





“Tor entrance to these courses the student 
must have completed a standard high school 
course and must have passed successful exam- 
inations in ‘the Standard Requirements for 
lligh School Credits in the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons.” 

It is our intention to revert to this matter in 
the near future in order to give the reader 
a more comprehensive idea of the musical work 
proposed for the Sisters’ College. For the 
present, we wish to say merely that we have 
faith in the sincerity and clearness of vision 
of the Rev. Dean of the Sisters’ College, who is 
trying gradually to develop to the full the 
great possibilities of the Sisters’ College as a 
redeeming force in the field of Catholic School 
and Church Music in this country. There will 
be no empty programmatic swashbuckling if he 
can help it—of that we are assured; and his 
efforts to deliver the goods will meet with en- 
couragement on the part of the readers of the 
Caecilia—of that he may feel assured. 

sts 3 sts 

Editor's Note.—The preceding paragraph is 
a continuation of “Musings — Major and 
Minor” written by Rev. Albert Lohmann for the 
January issue of the Carcriia. All the refer- 
ences made to the January number of the Car- 
CILIA (1918) in the article “Musical Educa- 
tion in Catholic Schools” of this issue are in- 
tended for this very paragraph, of whose de- 
layed publication Father Lohmann had no 
knowledge when he prepared the following ar- 
ticle. 


Musical Education in Catholic Schools. 


Under this caption the Catholic Educational 
Review, January, 1918, publishes an interesting 
symposium of chronicle and comment from 
which it is a pleasure to be allowed to quote as 
far as space will permit. In a somewhat ex- 
tended paragraph written for the October is- 
sue of the CArcILia, 1916, the undersigned 
took occasion to say some unvarnished things 
on this very important subject of music study in 
our Catholic parochial schools. The endorse- 
ment then given to the Catholic Education 
Music Course, which is published by the Catho- 
lic Education Press, Brookland, Washington. 
D. C., he wishes now to repeat after further ex- 
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perience with this excellent method of vocal in- 
struction intended for Catholic schools. No in- 
telligent Catholic Church musician who has not 
built a wall of supine indifference or stupid 
isolation around himself, will fail to notice with 
interest and encouragement an honest and well- 
planned effort whose aim is to advance the 
cause of Catholic Church Music in this country 
by clarifying and stimulating its well-springs— 
the singing classes of our parochial schools. In 
the January number of the Cagciiia, 1918, ref- 
erence was made to the scheme of music study 
proposed for the Sisters’ College at the Catholic 
University of Washington. This whole mat- 
ter—music study in the schools and in the Sis- 
ters’ College—the reader will find authoritative- 
ly set forth immediately below by the Rev. Dean 
of the Sisters’ College. 
Albert Lohmann. 


Says Dr. Shields: “A complete system of 
musical instruction for our Catholic schools, 
beginning with the first grade and culminating 
in the college work leading to the Bachelor of 
Music Degree, has been planned and is being 
carried into effect in many parts of the country. 
The vocal work is comprised in the Catholic 
Education Music Course which is being devel- 
oped by Mrs. Justin Ward. During the first 
four years in this course the children’s voices 
are placed and trained, the rudiments of music 
imparted, and the children learn to read music 
with facility. In this way, secure foundations 
are laid for the development of plain chant and 
for secular vocal music. During the subse- 
quent four years of the elementary school a 
series of music readers will provide for the cul- 
tivation of the children’s taste for the best in 
secular vocal music. A second course will in- 
struct the children in ecclesiastical music so 
that they may be prepared to take their proper 
place in the services of the Church. Instruc- 
tion im instrumental music may also be begun 
in the fifth year and carried forward throughout 
the elementary school, the secondary school, and 
the college. The Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons is adapted for this line of instruction. 
This course was found to be the nearest avail- 
able approach to the ideal instruction in theory 
and in practice on the piano. Moreover, the 
course is found so comprehensive and thorough 
as to form a suitable basis for the work leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Music, conferred 
by the Catholic University. By a proper use, 
therefore, of the Catholic Education Music 
Course and the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons, which complement each other in a 
unique manner, the child’s musical education 
may be begun in the first grade and continued 
throughout the elementary and _ secondary 
schools until it is finally completed in the Uni- 


versity and the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
obtained. 

This scheme for musical education aims to 
unify and systematize the teaching of music in 
our Catholic schools throughout the country. 
The task of carrying this plan to a successful 
issue is a difficult one, involving as it does cred- 
its for home study, advanced standing certifi- 
cates of progress and diplomas, with its ad- 
justments to diocesan schools systems, with its 
required residence at the University in summer 
session and the academic year, and with its final 
examinations and tests to guarantee proper 
qualification for the reception of University de- 
grees. All this requires the services of musi- 
cians of the highest standing, together with the 
mature experience of teachers and organizers. 

The Catholic school system is exceedingly 
fortunate in having the enthusiastic labors of 
Mrs. Ward to develop the vocal music of our 
schools, and of Mr. Alexander Henneman, who 
will devote a large part of his time and energy 
to the Department of Music in the Sisters’ Col- 
lege and to the organizing of musical instruc- 
tion in our Catholic schools throughout the 
country. Mr. Henneman will still continue his 
connection with the Art Publication Society 
and in all that pertains to the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons he will keep in close touch 
with the editor-in-chief, Leopold Godowsky, 
and with the associate editors which number 
such well-known musicians as Joseph Hof- 
mann, E. Stillman Kelley, and Emil Sauer. 

An important step in advance was taken re- 
cently by the University when it decided to 
give high school credits for satisfactory work 
in the Progressive Series, and to confer the 
degree of Bachelor of Music upon those who 
would successfully complete the course as out- 
lined in the year-book of the Sisters College.” 
( The outline of this course was published in the 
CarciLIA, January, 1918.—A. L.) 

How well and rapidly the work is progress- 
ing may be seen from the following interview 
and published accounts : 

Father Gilfillan, of the Cathedral of St. 
Louis, in a recent interview with Mr. Henne- 
man was asked how the Sacred Heart School 
was getting on with the Catholic Education 
Music Course. He replied: “Very well indeed. 
The results are amazing, and though the Bishop 
was very doubtful as to whether the children 
would be able to do what Mrs. Ward claimed 
they would, in her address last summer, the 
results show that she was not too optimistic..” 
He also stated that Mother Lilly had heard the 
children and said it proved a great surprise to 
see how much the little ones could do in so short 
atime. He is convinced that this whole move- 


ment will result beneficially to Catholic schools 
and to education generally. 
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On September 29 Mrs. Ward gave a demon- 
stration of the course at the Sacred Heart 
Academy, Elmhurst. The following account 
is reprinted from the Providence | isitor, of 
October 5: 

A demonstration of the Catholic Course in 
Music was given on Saturday morning at the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Elmhurst, by 
twenty-six children from the school of the An- 
nunciation, New York. The accuracy and fa- 
cility with which the children from the primary 
grades read music at sight were splendid evi- 
dences of the excellence of the system which 
is being developed under the direction of Mrs. 
Justine Ward. The Annunciation School is 
in charge of the Religious of the Sacred Heart, 
and twenty minutes of each day are devoted to 
musical training. Practically every child in 
the school is able to read notes at sight, and this 
in itself is a strong recommendation for the 
method endorsed by the Pontifical Institute at 
Rome, taught in the Catholic University of 
America, and exemplified in a practical way by 
the primary pupils. The children were chosen 
at random from the first four grades of the 
school and their exhibition on Saturday elicit- 
ed the genuine admiration of the audience com- 
posed of Rt. Rev. Bishop Harkins, members 
of the clergy, representatives of the teaching 
orders of the diocese and several organists and 
choir directors. The aim of the course is to 
train the children to sing the Gregorian Chant 
and ultimately to introduce congregational sing- 
ing in every church in the country, in accord- 
ance with the regulations set down in the Motu 
Proprio of Pope Pius X. 

In her introductory remarks, explanatory of 
the system, Mrs. Ward stated that its object 
was to re-assert the value of music as a basic 
branch of education. 

“In the sphere of religion,” she said, “the 
Church uses every avenue to reach the soul. 
How else can the soul of the child be reached 
except through the senses? Even in the Mass 
there is no abstract intellectual conception; it 
is all movement, gesture, sound, color, even 
perfume. The Church is using the senses as 
avenues to the soul, as helps toward the assim- 
ilation of religious truth. 

“The educational value of music has been re- 
asserted by the Holy See as a means to train 
and form the mind of the faithful to all sanctity. 
Every impression conveyed to the child de- 
mands some means of expression. Modern 
educational experiment and our own experience 
in the class-room prove it. Only when a child 
expresses an idea does it become his own, and 
we have in music the strongest and most direct 
means of expression. 

“Much has been done toward training the 


eye, but little for the ear, and although all can 
grasp it, the whole realm of ordered sound has. 
been neglected and treated as a subject of spe-- 
cialists. : 

“Our Catholic forefathers considered music: 
one of the three subjects essential for a uni- 
versity degree. The Medieval Church when 
free to develop along educational lines which 
really expressed her own spirit and not a nec- 
essary compromise with the secular spirit of 
the day, made music basic. It was for every- 
body, not for a favored few. Further than this, 
St. Gregory, St. Augustine, St. Boniface, St. 
Hilary, all used music in the spreading of 
the Gospel to all nations. It is one of the 
Church’s great forces toward the assimilation 
of religious truth. It is one of her great means. 
of forming character to a desired type, and was 
a powerful force in civilizing Europe. 

“Why has the Church used music in her 
liturgy? Surely not for amusement, distrac- 
tion, or relaxation. It has been adopted with 
an educational purpose—to make her dogmas 
easier to assimilate. Pope Pius restored all 
things in Christ, among them music, for he 
realizes its value as a help to form the mind 
and heart by adding life and efficacy to thought. 

“To-day, after 300 years’ lapse from the 
Catholic educational ideal, we are returning. 


The Protestant Reformation destroyed monastic 


schools, destroyed the practice of liturgical 
hours, killed liturgical life and educational life 
at its sources. Music was transformed from 
its high vocation to an accomplishment; from 
a necessity for all to a privilege of the few. It 
is now becoming more and more generally rec- 
ognized that music may be an important depart- . 
ment of education and hence, from earliest 
childhood, beginning in the first grade—be- 
cause there the child receives his first and 
strongest impressions and needs from the first 
an adequate means of expression,—it is planned 
to lead up to liturgical music of the Church. 
Liturgy is the Church’s way of educating her 
children in the essential truths of faith. In 
liturgy she conveys her life to the faithful, al- 
most like the circulation of the blood, reaching 
each member. 

“Any person who is going to take part in 
the singing of the liturgy must be able to read 
music at sight with accuracy and facility. We 
can no longer be a race of musical illiterates, 
and as no human memory could retain four dif- 
ferent musical numbers every day of the litur- 
gical year—more than twelve hundred musical 
numbers corresponding to the Proper of the 
Mass for all those feasts,—singers must read 
at sight. The day of rote song is past for 
Catholics. 

“Tt is evident that this great movement in 
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the Church is going to fail if we begin to re- 
form in choirs. With these it is too late to 
begin. A few rich churches may be able to hire 
competent singers—but a few rich churches do 
not make the Church. The reforms apply to 
the poor little country parish and the poor 
little city parish, and if the school children are 
trained right, and early enough, the whole situ- 
ation can be solved. 

“The method must be such as to prepare 
children to sing the praise of God. It must not 
be superficial ; the singing of a few rote songs, 
however nicely, will not suffice. We propose 
to teach children music, to really express them- 
selves in music as in a language, to intellectu- 
calize the emotions. This will not be difficult 
if we go about it in the right way. It is no 
harder to learn to read music than to read lan- 
guage—indeed it is easier. There are only 
seven notes in the scale, while in the alphabet 
there are twenty-six letters.” 

The following is reprinted from the Catholic 
News of New York City: 

A demonstration of school music, planned to 
lead up to the realization of the full ideal of the 
Holy See that the people should join in the 
liturgical singing, was given on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 25, at the College of the Sacred Heart, 
Manhattanville, in the presence of his Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Farley, and many of the prom- 
inent priests of the diocese, as well as many of 
the Sisters from various teaching orders. In 
opening the demonstration, Mrs. Justin Ward 
explained briefly the (educational and liturgi- 
cal) purpose of the work. The demonstration 
showed this (method) as worked out in 
every detail by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart. The children from the parish school 
from the ages of seven to nine, showed the 
solid foundation which the method gives in 
reading music at sight and in forming the 
voice." A request was made that some one in 
the audience should write a new melody for 
the children to read, which was done, the mel- 
ody selected being the “Exultet,” which the 
children read instantly and memorized. 

The work was then shown in a more ad- 


vanced stage by the students of the Academy, ° 


who rendered several Gregorian melodies, 
every pupil joining in the singing, although 
many had but three weeks of previous training. 
Once more what stood out were the beauty of 
tone and the musical intelligence shown by the 
pupils. 

The occasion ended with Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, at which the music 
sung was entirely Gregorian and was rendered 
by all the Religious of the community as well 
as the pupils, with exquisite beauty and devo- 
tion. 


The occasion bore striking witness to the 
fact that the reforms in sacred music desired 
by the Holy See are not by any means imprac- 
ticable, but are easy to conform to, provided the 
proper preparation be given the children in our 
schools.” (Italics by A. L.) 

At the closing of the exercises, His Eminence 
congratulated both teachers and pupils saying: 
“In all my experience I have never heard a 
tone so sweet or such clever and intelligent 
reading of music. I would like to hear such 
singing in all our class-rooms from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and as a result I hope to see the 
day when all our people will join in singing the 
beautiful and inspiring Gregorian Chanc.”’ 

Many of the teaching orders who attended 
the normal course given at Manhattanville last 
summer were among the audience ; among them 
were Sisters of St. Dominic, of St. Francis, of 
the Divine Compassion, of Mercy, of St. Ur- 
sula, of St. Agnes, of St. Joseph, and of the 
Holy Child of Jesus, all of whom are using tiie 
system and obtaining excellent results. 


Berichte. 
Covington, Ky. 


In der Muttegrotteskirche wurde am hl. Weih- 
nachtsfeste Folgendes gesungen: 

Morgens 5 Uhr. Erstes Hochamt—1. Vor dem- 
selben: “Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht,’ 4-stimm. 
Mannerchor von F. X. Gruber. 2. Introitus, Gradu- 
ale, Offertorium und Communio, offizieller Choral. 
3. Nach dem Offertorium: Adeste fideles, Manner- 
chor. 4. Festmesse zu Ehren des hl. Gregorius, von 
Joh. Singenberger fiir 4-stimm. Mannerchor und 
Orgel. 

Morgens 8:30 Uhr—Stille Messe, wahrend wel- 
cher die Schulkinder die bekannten Weihnachts- 
lieder singen. 

Vormittags 10:30 Uhr. Zweites Hochamt—1. 
Introitus: Gregorianisher Choral; nach der Epistel 
und vor dem Evangelium: 2. Viderunt omnes; 
Graduale fiir 4-stimm. Mannerchor und Orgel, von 
H. Tappert (zum ersten Male).* 3. Offertorium: 
Tui sunt coeli, 4-stimm. Mannerchor, von Musikdi- 
rektor P. Piel.* 4. Grosse Festmesse in E, in hon. 
Stae Margarethae, von August Wiltberger, fiir 
4-stimm. Méannerchor und Orgel (zum _ ersten 
Male). 

Nachmittags 3 Uhr—Feierliche Vesper fiir Man- 
nerchor, von Prof. Joh. Singenberger. 2. Adoro te 
fiir 4-stimm. Mannerchor und Tantum ergo in B, 
von H. Tappert. (Caecilie No. 9, 1917). 


* Caecilia, No. 12, 1917. 


Corrigenda. 


In der Musikbeilage, Seite 10, Orgelbegleitung, 
letztes Notensystem, soll bei Exultemus und Chris- 
tus im Tenor die erste Note (h) kein Viertel sein, 
sondern ein Achtel, dem gemeinsam mit dem Bass 
a folgt. 

Seite 11, Orgelbegleitung, vorletzter Akkord der 
Seite, bei nobis, muss die rechte Hand (4d statt 
{ d spielen. ja 
) fis 





